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Why is it that children play such a big part in the Greek theatre 
of the fifth century? They have no place in New Comedy .or in 
Roman drama There are several in Shakespeare, hat I dunk they 
are there for audience appeal, though perhaps the bnef appear 
ance of Lady Macdufr * little boy has a fcunpidcan flavour. But 
can you imagine infants bursting into Ibsen's Dolt's House 
or Tennessee Williams’ Gloss Menagerie'* Children appear of 
course in pantomime, or Bugsy Malone, and in film; but not in 
sehous drama So how is it that children, in the tragedies I m 
thinking of. are - though technically only 'extras', non-speak- 
ing and non- masked - in fact crucial to the play s meaning? 

Children had a vital, and precise, part to play in preserving the 
household and carrying out its sacred rituals. It was the son. ol 
course, whose birth was most eagerly awaited. The theme of the 
son who will carry on the family name, honour, and property 
runs through the whole of Greek literature In Homer, the 
achievement of Telemachas ui becoming a fit successor to his 
father contrasts with the tragedy of little Astyanax. whose fate 
overshadows the Iliad and encapsulates the fall of Troy. Hector 
is fighting to win glory for his father and himself and his prayer 
for his son pulls no punches: 'May he bring home the blood- 
stained armour of the enemy he has killed and make his mother 
happy.' 


This is why the child Eurysaces is central to the plot of 
Sophocles' Ajax Ajax has been deeply disgraced and is plan- 
ning suicide; but his son must, and will, survive for the tamiW s 
sake. That is why Ajax calls for him, as be is forming his plan 
of action. He too, like Hector, prays for his son’s future, in one 
of his most moving speeches; he asks that his half-brother Tcuccr 
may be his guardian, and gives him the shield from which little 
liurysaces ('broad shield ) takes his name. But while in the Iliad 
it is the fated death of the child that gives the scene its pathos, 
here it is the fact that F.urysaces will live, though Ajax is near 
death that makes it so important. Teuccr docs take immediate 
steps to protect the child, to prevent a fate like that of Astyanax. 
And the final part of the play, in which Liurysaces. with his 
mother, carries out the rituals over his dead father, as if at a 
sacred altar, and foUows the bier to the grave, is the dramatic 
focus of Ajax's reinstatement as hero. 

Savage revenge 

Euripides makes the same concept - the vital importance of the 
son and heir - central to the story of Medea. Abandoned by her 
husband Jason. Medea plans to get back at him in the most terri- 
ble way possible, by murdering his (and her) children. The little 



boys weave in and out of the action from beginning lo end: from 
their first appearance with the Tutor in the prologue, to the dread- 
ful farewell scene and their last journey of death in Medea's 
chariot, never again to be reached by their father. And why? As 
the Chorus cry out - ‘why kill your children? How can you do 
it?* The plan has taken shape in her mind as Aegeus tells her of 
his longing for children. Only so could she hurt and humiliate 
Jason most deeply. ‘My pain’s a fair price, to take away your 
smile.' She had fulfilled her duty; she had been faithful, and she 
had given him sons. Betraying her. he loses them, and so loses 
that heroic status that Ajax had achieved. 

In the story of Oedipus, too, his children arc an essential 
element. Nothing to a Cheek mind could be worse than a hatred 
so bitter that a father could curse his own sons - or that a son, 
like Haemoc in Antigone, could spit at his own father. But 
Sophocles, as a contrast, makes Oedipus’ daughters show 
tenderness and utter devotion; daughters arc. indeed, as much 
part of the family as sons. The opening words of Oedipus the 
King are ‘My children’. At the start, all Thebes is his family, and 
his love and pity for the people are part of his nature. That is why 
Sophocles brings in the two little girls at the end, defenceless 
and pitiful as they are. The boys are old enough to fend for them- 
selves, but how can he now protect the girls who gave him such 
joy. and shared every meal? He has lost not only the larger family 
of his citizens, but even the closest and most vulnerable of his 
personal family, so great is his downfall. The children are an 
integral part of the pattern. 


Hecabe’s anguish 

With the Trojan Women, Euripides, ‘the most tragic of poets', 
returns to the old talc of the fall of Troy. Hecabe, once the Queen 
of Troy and now a slave, is on a sort of roundabout; as she goes 
round, she faces, one after another, those involved in the destruc- 
tion of her city and her life. But the two pivotal scenes are those 
in which her grandchild Aslyanax is first taken from her and from 
his mother Andromache to be killed, and then brought back, 
dead, lying on his father's shield. Andromache’s farewell, and 
Hccahe’s lament over the dead child, are among the most heart- 
rending in all tragedy. On a personal level, the reversal of roles 
has a special poignancy. To us it is rather strange that the little 
boy should (as she recalls) have hugged his granny and promised 
when she dies ‘to cut a long curl of hair for you, and bring all 
my friends to honour your grave’. We are so shy of the practi- 
calities of death, and prefer to leave them to the undertaker. To 
a Greek this is heresy. Bringing a life into the world, and seeing 
it out at die end. is a sacred family duty. The child speaks out of 
love, and accepts the reality of death. The death of Astyanax in 
this play is the death of Hector’s family for ever; it means the 
end of Troy; and the fall of Troy has, ever since, stood as a myth 
of human frailty. (The vase painters, looking for scenes of ‘pity 
and fear’, picked on this story, and often combined it with the 
death of Priam by making Achilles’ son Neoplolcmus use 
Astyanax’s body, in an act of supreme brutality, as the murder 
weapon.) 



Child stars 


There is much to be said too about children's parts in the come- 
dies of Aristophanes, but space forbids. What about the children 
themselves? Who were they? How did they get the parts? Mary 
Renault, in The Mask of Apollo, gives us a very plausible account 
of an actor, Nikcratos, whose father brought him on stage at 
three, as Medea’s younger child, and whose career continued at 
the age of six with a performance, vividly described, of 
Astyanax. to his father's Andromache. (Remember that female 
parts were always played by men!) It is likely that the actors’ 
own children were ready and eager to follow their fathers. They 
would hear endless rehearsals, and become familiar with each 
play in turn. Boys had, besides, splendid opportunities to show 
aptitude at school, where most of their work consisted of learn- 
ing by heart, recitation, and singing, while dancing loo was 
important in the life of the city. I imagine the playwrights got to 
know the actors and their families quite well, and would write 
the children’s parts with specific children in mind. 

The circumstances of Greek play production, of course, made 
it far easier to use children. There was in general only one perfor- 
mance, no late hours, no long runs; no money was involved, no 
travel, no problem of missing school. Today’s theatre creates 
quite new difficulties for child actors. To return to ray first point, 
though - the children in Greek plays are not there because it was 
easier then or just for fun or tear-jerks. They are there because 
children arc not on the side-lines of Greek society, but at its heart. 
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